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in England, was this of the Seventh Century: we had another
Renaissance when, in the Tenth Century, the learning of
France, itself largely derived from England, helped onward the
monastic revivals of ^Ethelwold and Dunstan: another when, in
the later Twelfth and the Thirteenth Centuries, England shared
in the creative impulse which had burst out first in the South of
France: another in the Fourteenth Century with Chaucer:
another when, in the late Fifteenth Century, Linacre and
Grocyn brought a knowledge of Greek to England from Italy,
as Hadrian and Theodore had done eight centuries before:
another when Wyatt, like Chaucer, went to Italy and brought
back new fashions.
All these periods are important. But the birth of our England
dates from the Seventh Century. Then England was brought
into touch with European civilization, and the Celtic lands be-
yond linked up once more with the Continent. Even earlier,
some faint hints of Roman civilization had reached the Angles
whilst they were still on the Continent. Discoveries in the peat-
mosses of Sleswick enable us to form an idea of the armour of the
forefathers of the chiefs who led the invading English to settle in
Britain. They were no presidents of 'farmer commonwealths5,
clad in little else than the primitive integrity of their liberal
principles. On the contrary, they were earls clad in magnificent
armour, which had either been made within the Roman Empire
or was at least modelled upon work which had been so made.
And the Germanic language which these invaders used, already
contained a few words of Latin and Greek origin for things
which they had borrowed from the Roman civilization. The
trader had been among them, if the missionary had not.
But these things were mere externals, and it was with the
conversion of the English to Christianity, after they had been
for some generations settled in England, that the real fusion of
the 'Roman* and of the Germanic spirit began. And the 'Roman'
element came in in two ways: the wave of Christianity and
scholarship which had extended from Roman Britain to Ireland
flowed back by way of lona. And this wave was met by a direct
stream of influence from Rome, begun by Augustine, and con-
tinued by a line of Romanizing missionaries, such as Wilfrid.
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